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DEGREES FOR SPECIAL NORMAL SCHOOL COURSES 


Two important advances in the pro- 
gram of teacher education in New York 
State have been made in recent actions 
of the Board of Regents. They are the 
approval of the new four-year curricu- 
lums for the state normal schools, given 
at the September meeting, and the author- 
ization of the conferring of degrees on 
graduates of the four-year courses in 
special subject fields at the normal 
schools, granted at the October meeting. 

The vote in reference to the degree 
authorizes the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion to confer in June 1940 and thereafter 
the degree of bachelor of science in edu- 
cation upon the graduates of the normal 
schools who have completed the present 
four-year curriculums in special subject 
fields, subject to the condition that their 
records be first approved by the Assistant 
Commissioner for Teacher Education. 
The special curriculums referred to are 
physical education at Cortland, music at 
Fredonia and Potsdam, industrial arts at 
Oswego, library instruction at Geneseo 
and home economics at Plattsburg. 

The new four-year curriculum for the 
preparation of elementary school teachers 
marks a radical change in policy, accord- 
ing to a statement by the Regents com- 
mittee on teacher education. Emphasis 
has been shifted from training in profes- 
sional courses to courses of academic con- 
tent similar to those accepted by liberal 
arts colleges. 

In 1929, the statement points out, the 
three-year curriculums offered by the 


normal schools included only 35 semester 
hours in courses of academic content, or 
The 


emphasis was upon studies in pedagogy, 


about 35 per cent of the total work. 


methodology and professional education. 
The uniform curriculum adopted in 1934 
provided only 40 semester hours, or 42 
per cent of the total, in academic courses. 
The 


September of this year includes 92 semes- 


four-year curriculum adopted in 
ter hours in academic courses of college 
grade. These courses represent 72 per 
cent of the total, while only 28 per cent 
of the curriculum consists of courses in 
educational theory or practice. 

The new curriculum was recommended 
by a special advisory committee appointed 
by the Regents in May 1938. This com- 
mittee consisted of the following mem- 
bers: Dr Edmund E. Day, president of 
Cornell University, chairman; Dr Fred- 
erick C. president of 
Hamilton College; Dr James L. Meader, 


Ferry, former 
president of Russell Sage College; Dr 
Harry W. Rockwell, president of the 
State Teachers College at Buffalo; Dr 
Ernest C. Hartwell, principal of the 
Brockport State Normal School; Dr 
Randolph T. Congdon, then principal of 
the Potsdam State Normal School; Dr 
Herbert S. Weet, former superintendent 
of schools at Rochester; Dr Joseph C. 
Brown, superintendent of schools at Pel- 
ham; George H. Covey, superintendent 
of schools of the first district of West- 
chester county ; and Dr Hermann Cooper, 











Assistant Commissioner for Teacher 
Education. 

In addition to the improvement of the 
curriculum the Board of Regents has re- 
stricted the 
view to getting better types of students 
in the normal schools and improving the 
quality of instruction by reduction in the 
student load, so that, the committee re- 
entering the 


entrance enrolment with a 


ported, “students now 


schools may be compared favorably with 


those entering the liberal arts colleges.” 
The policy of limiting entrance enrolment 
will result in reducing the teacher-student 
ratio in most of the normal schools, it 
was stated, to 1 to 15. The committee 
also reported that “ retirement age limi- 
tations have now been established for the 
faculties, emphasis has been laid upon the 
selection of better prepared faculty mem- 
bers, and some progress has been made 
in improving libraries and laboratories.” 


NEW ERA IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


Commemorating the one hundredth 
anniversary of the opening of the first 
state normal school in the United States 
in Lexington, Mass., the Seventy-fifth 
Convocation of The University of the 
State of New York on October 13th was 
both a celebration of past achievements 
and a dedication to new advances in edu- 
cation, teacher 
The theme of the Convocation was “ The 
New Era in Teacher Education.” 
Distinguished leaders in education and 
public affairs drew lessons from the past 
in their timely addresses on the kind of 


particularly education. 


training required for the present and the 
future. Dr John W. Davis, the last 
Convocation speaker, expressed this well 
when he concluded his stirring address 
on “Education in a Democracy,” with 
these words: “I nurse the confident hope 
that American education, and the Ameri- 
can people, will continuously advance. 
But I also hope that they will never count 
it a virtue to throw away in spendthrift 
contempt the great stores of learning and 
experience they have inherited from the 
past.” Especially stressed in the Convo- 
cation talks was education for the Amer- 
ican way of life. Chancellors Hall was 
filled at each of the three sessions. 
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Convocation 


The 
Chancellor Thomas J. Mangan. 


was opened by 
Regent 
George J. Ryan presided at the morning 
session. The invocation was pronounced 
by Dr George Barton Cutten, president 
Speakers at the 
Dr William F. 
Russell, dean of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Dr 
Meader, president of Russell Sage Col 


of Colgate University. 
opening session were 


James Laurence 


lege; and Dr John W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 


Speaking on the subject, “One Hun- 
dred Years of Teacher Education,”” Dean 
Russell traced the progress of the past 


century, pointing out that “ within four 
categories, all plainly stated a hundred 
years ago, can be discussed the achieve- 
ments of a century of teacher education.” 
modern terms, he 
“ individual development and psychology 
of learning, individual differences, experi- 
mentation and testing, and educational 


These are, in said, 


objectives.” 
After discussing these in detail, Doctor 
Russell concluded: 


We have made great progress in the past 
hundred years, from the log schoolhouse and 
the ignorant teacher to the system of public 
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schools and teachers colleges that serve us 
today. May we continue that progress and 
accomplish even more advance in the next hun- 
dred years than was accomplished in the century 
just past. This we can do only if we make 
plain to the people and answer fully the 
academicians who, because they are unaware 
of the progress that has been made and the 
reasons therefor, would drive us back to the 
educational conditions of a bygone age, when 
teachers needed no training because they 
believed in formal discipline and faculty psy- 
chology, disregarded the difference in_ indi- 
viduals, knew no way of testing and estimating 
results, and considered education as a sort of 
set of mental gymnastics, and not a. buzzing, 
vital, energetic part of life. 

In his address on “ The Contribution 
of the Liberal Arts College to Teacher 
Education,” President Meader first made 
these three suggestions to raise the 
standing of the teaching profession: 

1 We must admit to our teacher preparation 
only those young men and women of high 
ideals and earnestness of purpose who give 
high intellectual and professional 





2 We must extend and enrich our programs 
-_ 


of teacher preparation to insure those three 
ls of good teaching: rich scholarship, 








tion of the socia 





1 significance of 





education, and professional skill. 

3 We must be willing to guarantee in return 
a lifetime of employment, respectable and 
ion and intellectual, educa- 


freedom. 





Stating his conviction that teaching will 
never achieve full professional status until 
teacher education becomes a vital concern 
of universities and is carried out in har- 
mony with the highest university stand- 
ards and practices, President Meader 


ggested that the five-year period of 


preparation of secondary school teachers 
be planned as a single educational unit, 
the first four years in a liberal arts col- 


lege and the fifth year in a university, 


with close co yperation between and within 
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institutions, “ providing a carefully articu- 
lated sequence of educational activities 
and leading to a single goal: teachers 
who have an adequate professional phil- 
osophy, broad and deep scholarship, skill 
in the teaching art, and sound, robust 
and radiant health.” 


Commissioner Studebaker in his ad- 
dress on “ Challenges in Teacher Educa- 
tion,” made these specific suggestions: 

1 Teachers must be helped to solve the prob- 
lems imposed upon them by the growing com- 
plexity of society. They must, therefore, be 
given the practical means by which they may 
keep themselves informed about current social, 
political and economic developments. 





2 The graduate schools of our universities, 
which are in fact the keystone in the arch of 
teacher education must accept their responsi- 
bility and not weaken the whole arch by indif- 
ference toward, if not hostility to, the spirit 
of teacher education. 

3 Those who educate teachers and those who 
certificate them must work in closer harmony 
than they do at present in many states. 

4 The public schools must come to under- 
stand that they must participate in the task of 
teacher education. Teachers can not come out 
of the colleges ready to step full-fledged into 
the difficult role of the teacher. 

5 Teachers require the help of systematic 
plans for training in service, to assure con- 
tinued growth. Only by ingenious devices of 
in-service training can schools help teachers to 
keep their minds alert and growing. 


Afternoon Session 


Regent Roland B. Woodward presided 
at the afternoon session, at which Com- 
missioner of Education Frank P. Graves 
introduced new presidents of higher insti- 
tutions in the State. Other speakers were 
Dr David Sarnoff, president of the Radio 
Corporation of America; William E. 
Haskell jr, assistant to the president of 
the New York Herald Tribune; and 
Dr Alexander J. Stoddard, superintend- 
ent of schools in Philadelphia. 
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“ Radio and Education ” was the sub- 
ject of Doctor Sarnoff’s address. “ When 
we identify education with all the proc- 
esses by which character is enriched and 
knowledge is increased,” he said, “ the 
importance of broadcasting as one of the 
and as a_ public 


modern instruments 


service is self-evident.” He discussed 
programs planned primarily for reception 
in the home, to furnish information, 
culture and inspiration to all types of 
listeners, and programs designed or 
suited to supplement the work of teachers 
in schools or college classrooms, and of 
home study groups. 

Mr Haskell stressed the importance of 
the use of newspapers in the classrooms 
in his address on “ Public Opinion and 
the Teacher.” “ No longer can you teach 
modern history from textbooks,” he said. 
“ There is not a classroom in the world 
in which a child can be asked to bound 
Poland, Rumania, Lithuania, much less 
Germany.” 

Doctor Stoddard spoke on the subject 
“The New Era in Teacher Education.” 
He first mentioned four great changes 
that have come recently in teacher educa- 
tion: (1) Education today is conceived 
as a process of growth from within; not 
something done from without the learner. 
It is the development of a human life or 
personality. (2) The schools can not 
ignore other great forces such as the 
radio, the newspaper and the motion pic- 
that have come into the field of 
education. (3) A change has come in 
the concepts of the objectives of edu- 
cation. “ Today in every school in this 
country that is trying to do its part in 
this day teachers will write high in their 
list of objectives development of right 
habits of conduct.” (4) The American 


people are beginning to demand that 


ture 
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schools not only teach about democracy, 


but be places in which boys and girls 
actually learn how to live the democratic 
philosophy by practising it. 

As possible ways in which teacher edu 
cation will go he suggested the following : 
The State will regard its primary func 
tion in the field of education to be the 
education of its teachers. There will be 
provision for the recruitment of teachers 
on a planned, definite basis, and a delib 
erately planned program making use of 
all the State in the 


education of teachers and making their 


facilities of the 


experiences “as broad as the culture that 
is America.” The period of pre-service 
education will merge into the period of 
that 


they will both be part of one continuous 


in-service education so gradually 
process. 


“Unless the schools of this country 
can find some way to educate teachers 
who can meet the challenge of this day,” 
he warned, “ society will gradually set up 
other agency to accomplish the 
that 


accomplished.” 


some 


purposes society knows must be 


Evening Session 

Speakers at the closing session were 
Governor Leverett Saltonstall of Massa- 
chusetts and Dr John W. Davis, former 
Solicitor General of the United States. 
Regent John Lord O'Brian presided at 
this session and presented for the honor- 
ary degree of doctor of laws the former 
Chancellor of the Board of Regents, 
Dr James Byrne. The degree was con- 
ferred on behalf of the Regents by 
Dr Frank P. Graves, President of The 
University of the State of New York and 
Commissioner of Education. 

By developing an alert, intelligent and 
confident youth, school teachers are play- 
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ing a major role in the preservation of 
our democracy and the safety of our 
Nation, Governor Saltonstall declared in 
his address on “ The State and_ the 
Teacher.” The crippling of education 
abroad, he described as one of the major 
casualties of the war. He continued: 

In the dictator countries the power of knowl- 
edge is so abused that the state controls all 
education. In this country we, too, realize that 
the teacher and the state are inseparable. But 
here we prefer to let education control the 
destiny of the state, confident that the unfet- 
tered enlightenment of its people is the best 
agency for preserving our democratic form of 
government and, hence, our liberty. 

In the United States we do not want more 
government in education. But we do want 
more education in government; a wider under- 
standing of public affairs, by everybody. 

It is the duty of the state to provide and 
encourage opportunities for the training of the 
best possible teachers. It is the obligation of 
the state to supply adequate facilities for the 
education of its boys and girls. It is the golden 
opportunity of the state to promote the exten- 
sion of learning more and more widely all 
through adult life. Our people, of all ages, 
must continually improve their knowledge, so 
that they may have a better understanding of 
the problems and issues which we are facing. 


Declaring that education may well be 
considered our major national enterprise, 
Educa- 


“ 


Doctor Davis in his address on 
tion in a Democracy,” pointed out that 
since the founding of the Nation it has 
been the conviction that a widely diffused 
education is indispensable to the main- 
tenance of a democracy under republican 
forms. When we speak of free educa- 
tion, he explained, “ our aspiration must 
be such an education as will equip free 
men for living in a free society.” 


Yet this freedom [he continued] is not an 
irresponsible freedom. . . Those who are 
charged with the expenditure of the private 
and public funds that are being poured out for 
education have a solemn obligation to see that 
they are not used to inculcate proven error in 
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any field of knowledge. They are equally 
charged, as it seems to me, with the selection 
of those topics which not only lie within their 
means, but the teaching of which is best calcu- 
lated to serve the true interests of both the 
scholar and the state. 

I would not have it thought that in what I 
have just said there is any suggested restric- 
tion of the right of free speech, or free thought, 
or the drying up of the springs of investiga- 
tion and research. If there are those who wish 
to proclaim that the earth’s surface is a hori- 
zontal plane, or the earth’s inhabitants all of 
uniform merit, or the state is the sole rightful 
owner of all the land contains, no hand will 
be raised to prevent them from so doing. They 
may gather their disciples about them, if they 
have any; but they must not use for that 
purpose funds collected from dissenting tax- 
payers or disapproving private donors. 

Teaching must be tested, he concluded, 
by the character of the men and women 
who go out from our schools. ‘“ Honor 
and honesty, courage and valor, patience, 
temperance, independence and stubborn 
self-reliance — virtues such as these must 
be the outcome of our educational sys- 
tem if it is to be other than a miserable 
failure.” 

The benediction was pronounced by 
the Very Reverend Joseph M. Noonan, 
president of Niagara University. Follow- 
ing the closing session a reception to the 
delegates and guests was tendered by the 
Board of Regents and the Commissioner 
of Education in the Rotunda of the 
Education Building. 


Musical Programs 


The programs presented by the Fre- 
donia State Normal School musical 
organizations were a feature of the Con- 
vocation. Selections by the symphony 
orchestra, string quartet and male chorus 
and violin solos by Alphonse Gailewicz, 
assistant in the music department of the 
school, were enthusiastically received. 
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CHANCELLOR BYRNE RECEIVES DEGREE 


The honorary degree of doctor of laws 
was conferred by the Board of Regents 
of The University of the State of New 
York on October 13th upon its former 
Chancellor, Dr James Byrne. The cere- 





Former Chancellor James Byrne 


mony took place at the closing session of 
the Seventy-fifth Convocation of the Uni- 
versity in Chancellors Hall of the State 
Education Building in Albany. Chan- 
cellor Byrne retired from the Board of 
Regents in 1937 after 21 years’ service 
on the state board. The degree was con- 
ferred on behalf of the Regents by Dr 
Frank P. Graves, President of the Uni- 
versity and Commissioner of Education. 


He said: 
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James Byrne: Profound jurist and out 
standing leader at the bar, devoted to raising 
the standards of American law and strengthen- 
ing the qualifications of its practitioners; wise 
and sturdy friend of education, both public and 
private; repeatedly elected to regency in The 
University of the State of New York at legis- 
lative sessions dominated by the opposite party ; 
elevated to the chancellorship by the Board of 
Regents and presiding over its deliberations 
with dignity, vigor and skill; honored with the 
highest offices, degrees and decorations within 
the bestowal of your Alma Mater and of uni- 
versities, learned societies and governments in 
this and foreign lands; even more notably have 
you attained to distinction through possession 
of those sterling qualities of independence and 
magnanimity, of broad and sympathetic under- 
standing, of toleration and justice, which have 
endeared you to associates, friends and fellow 
citizens, and have forever enshrined your image 
in their hearts. 

“Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, and have not love, I am become 
as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. And 
though I have the gift of prophecy, and under- 
stand all knowledge; and 
though I have all faith, so that I could remove 
mountains, and have not love, I am nothing.” 


mysteries and all 


Animated, then, more by their appreciation of 
your personal worth and by their deep regard 
for you than even by their admiration for your 
distinguished intellectual and administrative 
accomplishments, your fellow members of the 
Board of Regents have authorized me to confer 
upon you the degree of doctor of laws, honoris 
causa. In testimony whereof I tender you this 
diploma and invest you with our hood of purple 
and gold. 

The former Chancellor was presented 
for the degree by Regent John Lord 
O'Brian, who requested that the degree 
be conferred “in recognition of his life- 
long record of unselfish public service as 
a citizen, and in particular because of his 
devotion to the cause of popular edu- 


cation.” 
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APPOINTMENTS TO STATE BOARDS 


The Board of Regents at its meeting 
on October 12th, made appointments to 
the State Examinations Board and to 
The State Examin- 
committees to 


Advisory Councils. 
Board 
prepare question papers for state examin- 
ations and advises with the State Educa- 
tion Department regarding the form and 
content of syllabuses covering the sub- 
jects of study in the elementary and 
The Ad- 
visory Councils serve as advisory bodies 
with which officers of the Department 
may consult. 

The following appointments and reap- 
pointments were made to the State Ex- 


ations appoints 


secondary schools of the State. 


aminations Board: 

Appointment of James M. Spinning, 
superintendent of schools, Rochester, to 
succeed Lamont F. Hodge, former super- 
intendent of schools at Yonkers, whose 
term has expired, for term expiring De- 
cember 31, 1943 

Appointment of Frederic Ernst, asso- 
ciate superintendent of schools in charge 
of secondary schools, New York City, to 
succeed Harold G. Campbell, whose term 
has expired, for term expiring December 
31, 1943 

Reappointment of Samuel P. Capen, 
chancellor of the University of Buffalo, 
for term expiring December 31, 1943 

Appointment of Harold G. Campbell, 
superintendent of New York 
City, in place of Harvey O. Hutchinson, 
former superintendent of schools, Elmira, 
who has retired from active educational 
service, for term expiring December 31, 


1939 


schools, 
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The following appointments and reap- 
pointments were made to Advisory 
Councils : 

Council on Elementary Education, 
A. Winfield Trainor, district superin- 
tendent of schools, Lewis county, West 
Leyden, reappointed 

Council on Secondary Education, Lee 
J. McEwan, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Binghamton, reappointed 

Nurse Advisory Council, Dr Aloney L. 
Rust, Malone, appointed to fill the unex- 
pired term of Dr Paul G. Taddiken, 
Ogdensburg, or until December 31, 1941 

The Regents accepted with regret the 
resignation of Joseph D. Ibbotson as a 
member of the Library Council. Mr 
Ibbotson has served on this council since 
1931 and resigned because he has retired 
from his position of librarian of Hamilton 
College. 


SCHOOLS ADMITTED 


At the October 12th meeting of the 
Board of Regents the following schools 
were admitted to the University as ac- 
credited secondary schools: New Dorp 
High School, Staten Island, as of high 
school grade; Thomas R. Proctor High 
School, Utica, as a six-year high school. 


The Board admitted the following 
central schools: Cato-Meridian Central 


School, Cato, as of high school grade; 
Springfield Central School, East Spring- 
field, as of high school grade; Andrew S. 
Draper Central School, Schenevus, as of 
high school grade. 


(Concluded on page 96) 
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News of the Department Staff 





SUPERINTENDENTS HONOR COMMISSIONER 


City, village and district superin- 
tendents of schools paid tribute at their 
annual meetings to Dr Frank P. Graves, 
who will retire as President of The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York and 
Commissioner of Education at the end of 
The Council of 
School Superintendents, which is com- 


the present school year. 
posed of city and village officials, at its 
meeting at Saranac Inn accorded an ova- 
tion to Commissioner Graves when he 
spoke at one of its evening sessions. He 
was introduced by the retiring president, 
Dr W. Howard Pillsbury, of Schenec- 
tady, who praised him for his dis- 
tinguished service during the past 18 
years. Commissioner Graves in his talk 
to the superintendents noted the progress 
that has been made in solving some of 


the problems in education in this State 
during the years of his Commissionership 
and expressed his appreciation for the 
cooperation of superintendents and other 
school officials. 

At the meeting of the State Association 
of District Superintendents the following 
resolution was adopted: 

Wuereas, The leadership of Commissioner 
Frank P. Graves has always been outstanding, 
his forceful personality and well-directed efforts 
have come to mean much in the realm of edu- 
cation, and his kindly counsel, quiet manner 
and sound convictions have endeared him to all 
who know him; be it therefore 

Resolved, That this association express its 
sincere regret at the proposed resignation of 
our Commissioner, together with its real appre- 
ciation for the work which he has so well done, 
and its earnest hope that he will yet enjoy many 
years of a pleasant and abundant life. 


TRIBUTE TO DOCTOR GRAVES 


Speaking at the University Convocation 
on October 13th, Dr Alexander J. Stod- 
dard, superintendent of schools at Phila- 
delphia, paid tribute to Commissioner of 
Education Frank P. Doctor 
Stoddard was formerly superintendent of 


Graves. 


schools in Bronxville and Schenectady in 
this State. 


said: 


In his opening remarks he 


I am participating in this program deliber- 
ately. I wanted to come to New York again 
before July 1, 1940, in order by my presence, 
as one who has spent a generation in public 
education, and by word to pay tribute while he 
is still in service to a man whom we in edu- 
cation in America consider to be one of the 
greatest leaders that public education has ever 
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had in this country — Doctor Graves. There is 
not a school person in this room who will not 
feel poorer personally and professionally when 
Doctor Graves begins his well-earned rest. 

These remarks were greeted by pro- 
longed applause by the Convocation 
audience. 

ene ae 

Charles L. Mosher, Chief of the Bureau 
of Child Accounting and Attendance, was 
reelected president of the National League 
To Promote School Attendance at the 
annual conference held October 9th—12th 
in Pittsburgh, Pa. R. C. Keople, of 
Rochester, was reelected first vice presi- 


dent. 
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ARCHIVIST RETIRES 


Arnold J. F. van Laer, who has served 
the State Education Department as archi- 
vist for the past 40 years, retired on 
November Ist. Reporting Mr van Laer’s 
retirement to the Board of Regents, Com- 
missioner of Education Frank P. Graves 
said: 

Mr van Laer has all the modesty of a 
scholar and the inconspicuousness of a true 
gentleman. He is well known throughout the 
world for his researches and writings, and has 
been honored by membership in learned socie- 
ties and with decorations from foreign 
countries. 

The outstanding work of Mr van Laer has 
been the translating and editing of the Dutch 
f the State 


manuscript sources of the history « 
of New York. Two years ago he was elected 
Fellow of the New York State Historical 
Society and he has long held honorary mem- 
bership in the Schenectady Historical Society 
and corresponding membership in the Dutch 
Society of Archivists. Her Majesty, Wilhel- 
mina, Queen of the Netherlands, in 1937 be- 
stowed upon him the rank of Officer in the 
Order of Orange-Nassau for his work in the 
history of New Netherland, which also covers 
the colonial history of the Netherlands. 

As nearly as it can be said of anyone, 
Arnold van Laer can have no real successor. 
In his retiring way, he has rendered the State 
a valuable service and has reflected great credit 
upon us all. 

The Regents expressed in a resolution 
adopted at the meeting on October 12th 
their congratulations on the reputation 
Mr van Laer has won for his scholarly 
achievements, their appreciation of his 
important contributions to American his- 
tory and their regret that he must leave 


state service. 


Reed, Chief of the Bureau 
1500 
members of the Commercial Education 
Association of New York City and Vicin- 
ity on November 18th in New York City. 


Clinton A. 
of Business Education, addressed 
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EXAMINATIONS EDITOR DIES 
The death on October 23d of Alice A. 
DeGraff, who since 1926 has edited all 
Regents examinations, terminated a long 
and versatile career in_ state service. 
Appointed as temporary examiner in the 
1904, she 


served as examiner in English and in 


Regents Office on January 1, 


Latin for several months during each of 
On January 1, 1908, 


she received a permanent appointment as 


the next four years. 


examiner in modern languages in the Ex- 
aminations Division of the State Educa- 
tion Department. Some years later her 
title was changed to assistant and she 
became responsible for the supervision of 
the Regents examination record files and 
for the issuance of 
Since 1926, Miss DeGraff has not only 


Regents diplomas. 


edited the Regents examinations but she 
has acted as editor for the various state 
examinations for 


boards that prepare 


licensure in the following fields: medi 
cine, physiotherapy, veterinary medicine, 
dentistry, dental hygiene, optometry, 
pharmacy, nursing, podiatry, professional 
engineering, land surveying, architecture, 
certified public accounting. 

Miss DeGraff was responsible for a 
most exacting type of work. It was be 
cause of her remarkable range of knowl 
edge and her painstaking care in prepar 
ing examinations for printing that they 


have been so free from errors. 
= 0 


DEPARTMENT PRINTER DIES 


Frank B. Shrieves, pressman in the 
printing plant of the Department since 
1921, died on October 2, 1939. 


a skilled craftsman who took great pride 


He was 


in work well done and gave loyal and 


efficient service to the Department. 
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COOPERATIVE SOCIAL STUDIES PROGRAM 


More than 350 schools and school sys- 
tems are cooperating in the social studies 
curriculum revision program for the 
elementary schools of New York State. 
They are assisted by a state committee 
that functions as an integrating agency 
for coordination of experimentation. 


In 1938 a first Report of Progress was 
issued. The Second Report of Progress 
in 1939 revealed several interesting trends 
in experimentation. There appeared to 
be a definite swing away from plans con- 
taining relatively more fixed subject 
matter to those having greater flexibility. 
Moreover, the schools were experiment- 
ing over a wide range of grades — from 
the kindergarten through the sixth in the 
majority of cases. 

Good accomplishments were mentioned 
twice for every difficulty. The develop- 
ment of outlines, courses of study and 
materials, the increased use of 
stimulation of 


other 
excursions, the teachers 
and pupils, the development of more 
adequate evaluational procedures, and 
wider pupil reading were among the 
accomplishments mentioned. 


Limitations of teachers, limitations of 
materials and courses of study, and the 
fear of letting go of something tried and 
tested were among the difficulties fre- 
quently mentioned. 

When asked what they would like the 
state committee to do to assist them in 
their programs of experimentation, coop- 
erating schools listed more expert guid- 
ance, more information as to what other 
schools were doing, more definite mate- 
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rials of study and more bibliographies of 


social studies materials, in the order 


named. 

In addition to the formal reports sub- 
mitted by the schools, many sent in addi- 
tional materials illustrating the workings 
of their curriculum programs. 

The 
Division of Elementary Education feel 


cooperating schools and _ the 
encouraged by the progress evidenced in 
the development of this cooperative social 
studies program in the schools of the 
State. While conscious of the immense 
distances that lie between the present 
stage of progress and the establishment 
of an ideal program, they believe that a 
worth while beginning has been made 
that may lead to an eventual measure of 
success. 
The state 
meeting of this school year in Albany on 
November 9th. The entire membership 
of the committee was Helen 
Hay Heyl, Albany, chairman; Ruth M. 
Johnston, Port Leyden; Dr John J. 
Loftus, New York City; Dr Clyde B. 
Moore, Cornell University; Mrs Edith 
Donnal V. 
College for 


committee had its second 


present: 


Oagley, Binghamton; Dr 
Smith, New York State 
Teachers, Albany ; and George R. Staley, 
Rome. 

The committee considered questions of 
content and organization for inclusion in 
the proposed new handbook for social 
studies in the elementary schools. 

The next meeting of this committee 
will be held in January. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION DIRECTOR APPOINTED 


The appointment of Dr William E. 
Young as Director of the Division of 
Elementary Education in the State Edu- 
cation Department was formally approved 
by the Board of Regents at its meeting 
on October 12th. He has been serving 
under a provisional appointment since 
July 1, 1939. In recommending the ap- 
pointment Commissioner of Education 
Frank P. Graves said: 

Doctor Young was graduated with high 
honors from Bates College in 1924 and in 1930 
completed the work for his Ph.D. degree at 
the University of Iowa. Since leaving college, 
he has been in teaching or supervisory work 


practically continuously, including an instruc- 
torship and work as a research assistant in the 
University of Iowa, and service as assistant 
superintendent of schools in charge of elemen- 
tary education in Hibbing, Minn., from 1930 to 
1936. For the two years preceding his connec- 
tion with the State Education Department, he 
was assistant professor at Syracuse University 
in the field of elementary education and carried 
on considerable extension work in various 
centers throughout the State. His thorough 
academic and professional training and his prac- 
tical experience as teacher and school adminis- 
trator have given him a well-rounded equipment 
in the field of elementary education. He has 
already rendered the schools fine service during 
his provisional appointment. 





PRINCIPALS’ MEETING 


Several Department officials will speak 
at the meeting of the New York State 
Association of Elementary School Princi- 
pals in Syracuse on December 27th-29th. 
Dr William E. Young, Director of the 
Division of Elementary Education, will 
speak on December 27th; Dr J. Cayce 
Morrison, Assistant Commissioner for 
Research, on December 28th; and Ellis L. 
Manning, supervisor of science, on De- 
cember 29th. Of especial interest is the 
joint session with the New York State 
Science Teachers Association, at the 
Hotel Syracuse on Friday morning, De- 
cember 29th. In addition to Mr Mann- 
ing’s talk, Dr Gerald S. Craig will address 
the group on the problems of elementary 
school science. There will be a panel dis- 
cussion in which science supervisors in 
New York State schools will participate. 

The theme of the meeting will be “ The 
Changing Curriculum for a Changing 
World.” Fred B. Painter, district prin- 
cipal of elementary schools in Ithaca, is 
president of the association. 
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ADVISORY COUNCIL MEETS 

The Advisory Council on Elementary 
Education met in Albany on November 
28th. Dr Ralph Walter, principal of the 
Trinity Place Elementary School, New 
Rochelle, discussed the results of the 
study carried on by his committee of the 
New York State Association of Ele- 
mentary School Principals on the subject: 
“A Summarization and Evaluation of 
the Report of the Regents’ Inquiry 
on Elementary Education.” Ellis L. 
Manning, supervisor of science, discussed 
the new syllabus in science. 

The members of the Advisory Council 
for the current year are: Frederick H. 
Bair, Bronxville ; Stephen F. Bayne, New 
York City; Charles G. Hetherington, 
Auburn; A. Winfield Trainor, West 
Leyden; and Lillian A. Wilcox, Buffalo. 
The ex officio members are Fred B. 
Painter, Ithaca; James M. Spinning, 
Rochester, Ralph W. Swetman, Oswego ; 
and A. Winfield Trainor, who is also a 
regular member. 


a 
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Vocational and Extension Education 





EDUCATING PUPILS WITH DEFECTIVE VISION 


To make it possible for the child with 
seriously defective vision to adjust him- 
self to school conditions in communities 


that d 


at do not maintain sight-saving classes 
is one of the services that the Bureau for 
Physically Handicapped Children of the 
Department seeks to render through sug- 
gestions and assistance to principals and 


) 


teachers. There are many such children 


in the schools of the State. The Bureau 
believes that most of them should not be 
sent to a school for the blind, for in sight- 
saving classes where their needs are met 
by special equipment and supplies and the 
guidance of a trained teacher, they make 

Where there is no 


ry progress. 





sight-saving class, however, the problem 
is difficult and adjustment then depends 
entirely upon the interest, understanding 
| cooperation of the classroom teacher. 
One of the most recent means that the 
as adopted to help in such cases 
is the use of a traveling library of large- 
tvpe reading books. 


books is somewhat limited it is necessary 


Since this list of 


for the Bureau to have the child’s name, 


we «OTs de 


ia 


eye disability and visual acu- 
is then felt that the child needs 


gra 
If it 
istance, the information is passed on 
the Division of Adult 
Library Extension, which lends the books. 


found 


Education and 


Ihe use of these books has been 


‘ with the mastery of a read- 
g vocabulary and to give the individual 
The 


Bureau recommends that no child with a 


} 
| 


contact with literature. 


Cul siderable 


crious eye condition should be allowed 


to read or use his eyes on close work for 


longer than 20 minutes at a time. Brief 
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eye rest periods of five minutes are highly 
desirable. 

As large-type books are expensive it is 
not believed necessary to buy arithmetic 
books in large type. In both arithmetic 
and spelling it is recommended that the 
teacher transcribe the regular daily les- 
sons in large figures and manuscript writ- 
It is much easier for a child with 
the 
work is placed on unlined paper with 


ing. 


defective vision to see the lesson if 


India ink or a heavy black lead pencil. 
Manila drawing paper is satisfactory. If 
the child is asked to place only the answer 
on a paper it relieves a great deal of eye 
strain. 

Since it is difficult for most of these 
children to write legibly, simple manu- 
script writing is recommended. It is sug- 
gested that they use heavy black lead 
The 


more serious the eye difficulty, the larger 


pencils or work at the blackboard. 


the writing should be. 

As the pupil progresses in school more 
help must be given especially with the 
Much of 
the content of these subjects must be read 


geography and history work. 


aloud or given to the child orally. 
Another child in the class may read aloud 
the lessons while preparing his own work 
or the family in the home may give some 
assistance. Junior and senior high school 
pupils are often provided with a reader 
to assist them. This reader is a person 
hired by the hour to read and transcribe 
materials. Usually two or three hours of 
service a day answers the need. Because 
detailed maps and pictures are fatiguing, 


only plain outline maps should be used. 
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ES The Bureau has found it advisable, 
whenever possible, for pupils with defec- 
tive vision to learn the touch method of 
typewriting, taught as a means of con- 
serving sight and not as a vocational sub- 
ject. As soon as the keyboard is mastered, 
the pupil should do as much of his written 

work as possible on the typewriter. 

Most children having seriously defec- 

tive vision should be placed in a front seat 

near a 
The 


would be an albino, who, because of his 


in the classroom window, it is 


recommended. exceptional case 


_ 


| peculiar eye condition, often has a great 
aversion to light and prefers a less lighted 

area 
Teachers need to adjust window shades 
) frequently in order that every working 
surface in the classroom may have plenty 
of light; no child should work with the 
sun shining directly on the working sur- 
face. Artificial lights should be used 





The Bureau of Agricultural Education 
in cooperation with Station WGY is con- 
ing its third year of broadcasting ac- 
i special interest to local chapters 
of the Future Farmers of The 
ms scheduled at 12.45 p. m. on the 


America. 


first Thursday of each month, under the 


title “‘ Farm Paper of the Air,” are indi- 
Ca ed e]OW 

January 4th, Agricultural Leadership ; 
Dr A. K. Getman, Chief, Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Educatior 

February Ist, Country Life; Future 
Farmer Chapter, Sharon Springs Central 
Rural School 

March 7th, Building Confidence; Fu 


Chapter, Poland Central 
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Work placed on the 


blackboard should always be well spaced 


whenever necessary. 


and large enough so that all children in 
the classroom can read it without diffi- 
culty or strain. Blackboards should be 
free from glare. 

Teachers are urged to give special 
attention to the child who seems listless, 
wants to look out of the window much 
of the time, one whose eyes seem red and 
watery, who easily has an upset stomach 
or is highly nervous and irritable, for 
such a child may be unconsciously suffer- 
ing from an eye disability and need the 


attention of an eye physician. 


Through an error the sight-saving class 
at Kenmore was omitted from the list of 
classes in the article on “Classes for 
Physically Handicapped ” in the October 


issue of the Bulletin to the Schools. 


SCHEDULE OF AGRICULTURAL BROADCASTS 


April 4th, Choosing an Occupation ; 
Future Farmer Chapter, Hudson High 
School 

May 2d, 


Farming; Future Farmer Chapter, Caze 


Jecoming [éstablished = in 
novia Central School 

June 6th, Farm Home Improvement, 
Future Farmer Chapter, Hartford Cen 
tral School 


The secretary of each local chapter is 
sending 


S. Sutliff, 


requested to be responsible for 
a post card cach month to R. ¢ 

of the Bureau of Agricultural lducation, 
indicating the number of young farmers 
who listened to the broadcast that month 
Suggestions and criticisms regarding the 


welcomed 


program are 









AGRICULTURAL PUPILS EARN AS THEY LEARN 


Calvin Miller was graduated from the 
Hillsdale Central School in June 1939. 
During his four-year farming activities 
he developed an inventory as of August 
1939 of $1360 worth of livestock, a poul- 


try building worth $120, a car worth 


That pupils in high school departments 
of agriculture earn as well as learn by 
doing is indicated by statistics compiled 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Education. 
These show that the value of the live- 
stock and crop products for which pupils 
in New York State high schools were 
responsible on home farms during the 
past year was nearly half a million dollars. 

For 30 years the farm training pro- 
gram in the high schools of the State 
has been built on a plan of cooperation 
between the home farm and the school 
services. Planning, executing and ac- 
counting crop, fruit, livestock, poultry 
and management enterprises on the home 
farms of the pupils have been the back- 
bone of the vocational instruction plan. 
During the year records of milk produc- 
tion, butter fat content, feed costs and the 
like were kept on 30,000 dairy cows. 
Pupils owned and managed 5000 head of 
dairy cattle, 80,000 laying hens, 125,000 
chicks, 1500 acres of potatoes, 500 acres 
of field beans and 600 acres of reforesta- 
tion. Complete cost accounts, including 
records of all items of expense and income 
and the analysis of the business in terms 
of credit requirements and plans for 
improvement, were kept on 1125 farms. 
Annual farm inventories were kept on 
5000 farms. 

Each high school pupil of vocational 
agriculture receives every possible assist- 
ance in planning a four-year program of 
farm practice, so that at graduation he 
has had a_ well-rounded management 
experience and so that he has a maximum 
of capital reserve set aside for beginning 
his own farm business. The following 
accounts of the activities of three pupils 
who have undertaken this type of experi- 
ence are said to be typical. 
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$450 and a $700 bank account. 
the past year he managed 1600 chicks 
and 435 laying hens, and is planning to 
winter a laying flock of 500. He owned 
four head of Holstein cows and yearlings 
and a pure-bred sire, all purchased from 
outside the herd. This fall he entered 
the State School of Agriculture at Cobles- 
kill. He plans to return to the home 
farm as his career. 


During 


Lawrence Diver will complete the four- 
year agriculture curriculum at Akron 
High School in June 1940. During the 
past school year he reared 650 chicks, 
and maintained 400 White Leghorns and 
250 Plymouth Rocks, the latter being 
raised entirely for broilers. He built a 
poultry house from his own capital. He 
rented nine acres of land on which he 
raised potatoes, beans and field corn. His 
assets at the end of his third year include 
$661 cash, a brooder house and accessory 
poultry equipment. 

Meade 
year curriculum in agriculture at the 
srookfield Central School in June 1939. 
At the present time he owns a pure-bred 
Holstein cow, a heifer and a calf, 125 
White Leghorn hens and 325 chicks, 
together with a brooder house, a laying 


Palmer completed the four- 


house and equipment with a total value 
of $709. 
duced one-half acre of potatoes. 


During the past season he pro- 


All three of these boys have met the 


requirements for the Empire Farmer 
award, established by the State Associa- 


tion of Future Farmers. 
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Adult Education 








BINGHAMTON HAS OUTSTANDING PROGRAM 


with the exception of the elementary and 


The program of adult education pro- 
vided by the board of education for the 
city of Binghamton occupies an outstand- 
ing position among the evening school 
programs of the State. During all the 
depression years this program has been 
continued. 

A recent bulletin by John B. Lillie, di- 
rector of vocational education in Bing- 
hamton, who has charge of the evening 
adult education program, lists a wide 
variety of classes in English and citizen- 
ship, elementary, secondary and _post- 
graduate subjects, as well as of regular 
and special courses in commercial, aca- 
demic, homemaking, industrial, commer- 
cial art, vocational and physical education 
subjects. The wide variety of offerings 
is shown by the following partial list: 
aviation, ceramics, lip reading, art metal, 
photography, voice training, short story 
writing, retail selling, welding. Special 
emphasis is given to all subjects leading 
to the academic high school diploma. 

The program of citizenship education, 
under the direction of Mrs Jennie W. 
Hess, has been especially effective. En- 
rolment in classes preparing persons for 
naturalization and in English for for- 
eigners exceeds that of the years imme- 
diately following the World War, when 
immigrant education was generally at its 
peak. 

The evening adult program is divided 
into two terms of 12 weeks each. Classes 


are in session two hours each night, three 
nights weekly, in Central and North high 
A registration fee of $1 for each 
subject is charged in all departments, 


schools. 
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citizenship classes. Nonresidents are re- 
quired to pay an additional registration 
fee of the same amount. Students in the 
vocational and industrial shop classes pay 
the cost of materials used, which varies 
from $1.50 in radio repair to $7 in the 
acetylene welding classes. 

Attendance at 80 per cent of the ses- 
sions is rewarded by return of the fee 
charged. A certificate of attendance is 
accepted as credit for enrolment in more 
entrance to 


advanced courses or as 


Regents examinations. School libraries 
and the city library are open to students 
of the evening school classes. 

The popularity of the offerings is indi- 
cated by the fact that 1700 students regis- 
tered for the adult program on September 
25, 1939, and an additional 300 were 
registered during the first week of the 
evening school. 

3inghamton has been a consistant sup- 
porter of the needs of the out-of-school 
youth who desire to complete their high 
school course, as well as of adults gener- 
ally who need to review their technical 
and trade knowledge or skill, in order to 
continue in employment or to prepare 
either for industrial advancement or em- 
ployment of their leisure time in cultural 


and civic studies. 
- 0) 


The public schools of Elmira have 
launched a series of community open 
forums with two rules: (1) all subjects 
must be controversial; (2) both sides 


must be heard. 
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ADULT EDUCATION IN CENTRAL RURAL SCHOOLS 


should be 


In an interesting and stimulating article 
entitled “ Sixty Central Rural Schools ” 
in the October number of the Journal of 
Adult Education, E. R. Hoskins, assistant 
professor of rural education at Cornell 
University, describes adult education pro- 
grams carried on in central rural schools 
in up-state New York. In reply to ques- 
tionnaires mailed to 215 principals of high 
schools in centralized areas, 60 principals 
gave information concerning comprehen- 
sive programs of adult education in their 
schools; “thirty-six reported that they 
had one or two groups of out-of-school 
youth enrolled for courses in agriculture 
or homemaking or for gymnastic work. 
Fifty-one replies were negative but of this 
number, ten were from school principals 
who wrote that though they are not now 
offering any adult educational courses, 
they would like to be informed of the re- 
sults of the study as an aid in the plan- 
ning of programs to be set up in the near 
future.” 

The largest enrolment was in courses 
for (1) recreation and health followed by 
(2) homemaking; (3) agriculture and 
shop work; (4) commercial; (5) world 
affairs and current problems; (6) music 
and (7) English and drama. 

The cost was kept very low for much 
of the instruction was given voluntarily 
by the day-school faculty without com- 
pensation. Some teaching was done by 
teachers furnished by the Work Projects 
Administration. 

Professor Hoskins makes a few excel- 
lent recommendations, among which are 
the following: that the programs should 
have more specific objectives, based on 
the 

that 


the study of needs and desires of 


adult groups; local teachers and 
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school administrators given 
special preparation for work with mature 
students and should be trained in the use 
of methods especially applicable in the 
that 


should be conferences of administrators 


teaching of these students; there 


to discuss common problems; that there 


should be greater cooperation among 


adult education agencies over a large 
area; that resources of libraries should 


be more fully used. 


DOCTOR FINLEY HONORED 

Dr John H. Finley, editor emeritus of 
the New York Times and former Com- 
New York 


State, was unanimously elected an honor- 


missioner of Education of 
ary member of the American Library 
Association at the national conference in 
San Francisco on June 19, 1939. 
Doctor Finley is a member of the Na- 
Institute of Arts and Letters, a 
the 
Arts and Letters and an honorary life 


tional 
member of American Academy of 
member of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 


figure in the adult education movement 


He has for years been a leading 


and is now president of the New York 
State Adult 


many years he has been an active friend 


Education Council. For 


of the public library, which he regards as 
a “ Cosmic College.” He has served as a 
trustee of the New York Public Library, 
has been a member of the Friends of 
Princeton Library and the Friends of 
Knox College Library and at present is 
an honorary member of the Friends of 
the American 


Libraries Committee of 


Library Association, 
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Health and Physical Education 








ANNUAL REPORTS SHOW IMPROVED PROGRAM 


With regard to the physical education 


Members of the staff of the Division of 
Health and Physical Education have been 
making a careful appraisal of the annual 
reports submitted by the superintendents 
of cities, villages and supervisory dis- 
tricts for the purpose of informing school 
administrators in what areas of the pro- 
activities are 


commendable pro- 


gram 
vided; where greater effort and emphasis 
are needed ; and in certain schools, where 
the program is unsatisfactory and how 
these deficiencies might be corrected. 

‘he basis for this appraisal is the state 
program of health and physical education 
as established by law and the Regulations 
of the Commissioner of Education. It in- 
cludes recent supervisory visit reports 
and correspondence between the Division 
school administrators 


and relating to 


the individual schools’ conduct of the 
program. 

The results of this appraisal have been 
mailed to all city superintendents and to 
about one-fourth of the village superin- 
tendents. Replies received indicate ap- 
preciation of this service and an earnest 
desire to provide a satisfactory program. 

With regard to the health education 
program, these annual reports disclose in 
general the need for more effort to in- 
conducive to 


sure “an environment 


healthful living”; adequate medical and 
nursing supervision of all aspects of this 
program and accurate recording and re 
porting as a basis for determining indi 
vidual pupil needs and guiding pupils in 
the development of desirable health habits 


and attitudes 
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program, the reports show that during 
the past year 38 per cent of the cities and 
villages reported additions to the indoor 
and 34 


added one or more members to the physi- 


and outdoor facilities per cent 


cal education teaching staff. These addi- 


tions indicate a decided trend toward 
providing a more adequate program for 
all pupils in these communities. 


While 76 
villages 


per cent of the cities and 


reported keeping individual 
records of pupils covering the physical 
education program, 70 per cent reported 
that tests are given to determine pupils’ 
Since there is 


the 


physical education needs. 


considerable confusion in answers 
concerning the amount of time secondary 
pupils receive and the grouping of pupils 
for physical education instruction, appar 
ently full use is not being made of such 
records or tests. Unless use is made of 
the findings to improve the program, the 
Division points out, tests are of little or 
no value. 

In 77 cent of the 


per communities, 


boards of education assume full responsi 
bility for the financial support of athletics ; 
and in 12 per cent of the communities, 


Medical 


examinations of pupils who participate in 


partial responsibility is assumed 


interschool athletics are not provided in 
eight communities ; and the reports show 
that periodic examinations are given dut 
ing the playing seasons to protect the 
well-being of the participants in all but 
being taken to im 


12 places. Steps are 


prove these conditions 








There is evidence that all cities and 
villages conform to the Regulations of the 
Commissioner of Education relative to the 
conduct of girls’ athletic activities. <A 
number of the villages, however, are not 
entirely meeting the spirit of the Regula- 
tions in that they are allowing girls to 
participate in too large a number of in- 
vitational games. 





One conclusion of the appraisal is that 
in cities and villages of the State there is 
a general improvement in the entire pro- 
gram of health and physical education. 
A number of places still lack adequate 
facilities and personnel to meet the needs 
of all pupils; but most of the communi- 
ties, the Division states, need only to 
concentrate on tests, individual examina- 
tions and individual pupil records. 





INTERESTING PROGRAM FOR CHRISTMAS MEETINGS 


The program which is being arranged 
for the Christmas meetings of health and 
physical education personnel at the Hotel 
Syracuse, Syracuse, on December 26th-— 
28th, consists of a series of discussions, 
and committee 


materials 


forums 
with 


panel 

reports dealing 
method for helping local authorities in 
the solution of their immediate problems. 


clinics, 
and 


Speakers and topics at the general 
sessions will include: Dr Jesse F. 
Williams, Columbia University, ‘“ The 


Inevitable Necessity ” ; Senator Arthur L. 
Swartz, “State Scholarships — For 
What?”; Dr Jay B. Nash, New York 
University, “ Recreation — A Program 
for the State and Community”; and 
Dr William F. Snow, 
director, American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, “‘ The Schools’ Responsibility in 


administrative 


Social Hygiene.” 

The 
arranged : 

Football Coaches and Officials; Edwin 
Hastings jr, Dewitt Clinton High School, 
New York City, presiding 

Basketball Coaches and Officials, with 
demonstrations by Syracuse University 
basketball squad; Lewis P. Andreas, 
Syracuse University, presiding 


following clinics have been 
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School Medical Service; Dr Louis A. 
Van Kleeck, president, state Association 
of School Physicians, presiding 

School Nursing Service Problems; 
Mary T. Fay, president, State Asso- 
ciation of School Nurse Teachers, pre- 
siding 

Provisions for the Handicapped Child, 
with demonstrations of selected cases by 
Dr Charles D. Reid, orthopedist, Syra- 
cuse, and Mrs Thelma Curley, director of 
physiotheraphy, Syracuse; Helene Saxe 
MacLaughlin, president, New York City 
Health and Physical Education Teachers, 
presiding 

Records and Record Keeping, with 
demonstration and _ consultation; Dr 
Lillian DeArmit, presiding 

Dance Demonstration, by Cortland 
State Normal School, physical education 
students; Francis Moench, Cortland 
Normal School, presiding 

Forum panels will be conducted on 
many interesting subjects. Some of these 
are: 

Recreation — A State and Community 
Responsibility; Carl H. Burkhardt, di- 
rector of physical education, Buffalo, 
presiding 

Safety Education; Julius E. Kuhnert, 
Mount Vernon, presiding 
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Measurement in Physical Education; 
Dr Richard F. Hayes, Yonkers, presiding 

Hearing and Vision Testing and 
Follow-Up, including Educational Ad- 
justments; Dr Cyrus H. Maxwell, State 
Education Department, presiding 

Health Teaching Implications of the 
School Health Service Program; Dr 
John E. Burke, Schenectady, presiding 

Question Box on Physical Education ; 
Ellis H. Champlin, State Education De- 
partment, presiding 

During the Christmas meetings, the 
Central Committee of the New York 





State Public Athletic Association will 
hold its session at the Hotel Onondaga. 
Reports of its various committees, which 
have been doing some interesting and 
timely research, will be presented at that 
time. 

State Education Department _ staff 
members of the Divisions of Buildings 
and Grounds and of Health and Physical 
Education will be available during the 
meetings for scheduled conferences on 
individual problems. For the purpose of 


assisting those attending to plan their 
facilities to meet their program needs, a 
group of exhibits will be set up. 











This picture and the picture on the cover 
New York City beard of education. 
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EDUCATION LAW ITEMS CONDENSED 


Charles L. Mosher, Chief of the Bureau 
of Child Accounting and Attendance, has 
the 


summarized for reference 


significant facts of the Compulsory Edu- 


purposes 
cation Law. They are: 

Right to attend: Resident children 5 to 
21 years. 

Required instruction: Children 7 to 16 
years. 

Responsibility for instruction: Parents 
are responsible. 
Children 12 


to 16 years of age may work on farm or 


Work without certificate: 


at other outdoor occupations for parents 


when school is not in session. Minors 


over 16 may work on farms. 
Street trades: 
cities of 20,000 or more 


3adges are required in 
(and in other 
cities and villages if so determined by the 
board of education). Age limits 12-17. 

Special employment certificate: Avail- 
able only to minors 15 to 18 found to be 
unable to profit by instruction available. 

Standard employment certificate: 
quired of employed minors 16 or 17 ex- 


Re- 


cept for farm work. 

Vacation work permit: Available to 
minors 14 to 18 for work out of school 
hours between 8 a. m. and 6 p. m. (if 14 
or 15) but not in or in connection with 
a factory. 

Required for certificates: Evidence of 
age (birth certificate) ; certificate of phy- 
pledge of employment. 

190 days in- 


cluding legal holidays and certain confer 


sical fitness; 


School sessions required: 


ence day Ss 
kxemption 
Available to children not in physical or 


from school attendanc« 
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mental condition to attend when the facts 


as to such condition are attested as 
required. 

Home instruction: May be provided by 
parents if a competent teacher, instruction 
equivalent to that of the public schools 
and a program approved by the public 
school authorities are furnished. 

Prohibited employment: Minors under 
16 may not be employed in 

a Manufacturing or mining 

b Operating motor vehicles or in serv- 

ice as helpers thereon. (Minors 
under 18 after January 1, 1940.) 


c Messenger service 


—_——_Oj———. 


NONRESIDENTS’ ATTENDANCE 


A change in the Summary Statement 
of Pupils on the last page of the Register 
of Attendance, furnished by the Depart- 
ment, has been made necessary by an 
the 
acted while the register was in press. 


amendment of Education Law en- 


Subdivision 4 of section 491 now reads: 


In any instance whereby a pupil who is 


enrolled in either the elementary or academic 
departments is found to be a resident of another 
state, his attendance shall be counted as part 
of the regular equalization quota of any school 
York State. 


Accordingly, in the Summary State- 


district in New 
ment of Pupils, items 7 and 8 should be 


crossed out and item 9 should be cor- 


rected to read in parenthesis: “(Total 5 
total 6).” 
statement 


minus Paragraph 7 in the 


explanatory should also be 


eliminated. 
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An amendment to section 640, of the 
1939 


Legislature, changed the title of attend- 


Education Law, enacted by the 
ance officers to supervisors of attendance. 
This title better describes their work. 
Boards of education in cities, except 
New York which has its own appoint- 
ment procedure, may appoint a supervisor 
of attendance from the civil service eligi- 
with the 


ble list or a licensed teacher 


qualifications required by the Regents. 


ENROLMENT REPORT 


The efforts of school superintendents, 
principals, teachers, secretaries and others 
concerned, to give prompt and accurate 
returns on the new census and enrolment 
report which includes for the first time 
grouping by sex and age have been most 
gratifying to the Bureau of Child Ac- 
counting and Attendance. 

The Bureau notes these special points : 

1 The names of children on the census 
who leave the district prior to the date 
of the report may be entirely omitted and 
should appear in the report of the district 
to which the family has moved. 

2 The report from districts that con- 
tract with others is particularly important. 

3 It has been found desirable to enter 
full description of the type of district in 
the space provided for town, village ete. 

4 Where age is taken from the regis 
ter, cases where birthday falls between 
date of census and date of making report 
should be noted and one year less than 


register age should be used to avoid con- 


flict with the census age. 
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APPOINTMENT OF ATTENDANCE SUPERVISORS 


Elsewhere boards of education 


may 


appoint a licensed teacher (as in cities) 
or may appoint from an eligible list estab- 
lished by the president of the board of 
education, the superintendent of schools 
and the principal of the high school acting 
as a special committee. In establishing 
the eligible list, written examination re- 
sults, training and experience, and per- 
interview, 


sonality, as judged by are 


considered and credited. 


MENTAL HYGIENE LEAFLETS 
The State Department of Mental Hy 

giene publishes a series of brief leaflets 

which and 


superintendents, principals 


teachers will find helpful. The topics 
covered are: 


1 Your 


Behavior 


Emotions 
Patterns 
Accepting Life 

Our Children 

Sacrifice of the Children 
» Do Children Inherit 
Facing Difficulties 


uw & W bo 


=~ 


Bad Conduct! 


on 


Face the Future 

9 The Age Misnamed Dangerous 
10 Security and Mental Health 

11 Mental Depression 

12 Mental Disease Not a Disgrace 
13 Our Social Inheritance 

14 Pull Yourself Together 

15 The Feeling of Inferiority 
Mental 
17 The Nervous Child 
18 How 
State Hospitals 


16 ‘The Causes of lisease 


Received im 


Patients Can Be 


19 The Treatment of Patients 
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Educational Research 





SELF-APPRAISAL OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The Council of School Superintendents 
is engaged in a project of self-appraisal of 
elementary schools. The decision to make 
this study was reached at the recent 
annual meeting of the council when unan- 
imous approval was given to the plan 
presented by the council’s committee on 
research. 

The purpose of the project, as outlined 
by the committee, is two-fold: first, to 
develop a simple and useful instrument 
for enabling teachers and supervisors to 
reexamine their theory and practice of 
elementary education; second, to obtain 
as accurate a picture as is possible of 
current trends in the theory and practice 
of elementary education in New York 
State. 

This proposal for self-appraisal, the 
committee explained, is based “on the 
assumption that a school system, local and 
state, should at intervals reexamine both 
its theory and practice. The value of 
such a reexamination or appraisal goes 
chiefly to those who engage in the process. 
To this end, the processes of group think- 
ing involved in the use of this instrument 
may conceivably prove to be its chief 
merit.” 

The instrument referred to and now 
only in tentative form is patterned some- 
what after “ A Self-Survey Plan for State 
School Systems ” prepared and published 
some years ago by the Research Division 
of the National Education Association. 
It consists of two parts: (1) an inventory 
or check list, (2) a digest of the publi- 
cations of the State Education Depart- 
ment in elementary education. 
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The latter brings together the chief 
recommendations pertaining to elemen- 
tary education made in publications of the 
Education Department and of the com- 
mittees sponsored by the Education De- 
partment during the past ten years. A\l- 
together 39 publications were examined. 
Part I is based upon these recommen- 
dations. 

In the preparation of this instrument 
the Department staff had the assistance 
of the following persons who were re- 
leased for this assignment by their boards 
of education: Ruby Adams, director 
of elementary education, Schenectady ; 
Henry Bormann, principal, East Rock- 
away Elementary School; Ethel Mead, 
grade supervisor, Glens Falls; Dr Virgil 
Ruegsegger, district principal, Ithaca. 

This committee worked under the im- 
mediate direction of Dr J. Cayce Morri- 
son, Assistant Commissioner for Re- 
search, and with the advice and counsel 
of members of the Department staff. 

In accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the council’s committee on re- 
search and the approval of the council, 
the Department is proceeding with the 
further development of the instrument. 
It is expected that the instrument will 
be available for use in selected schools 
within the next two or three months. 
The ultimate purpose of the committee 
in proposing this project is implied in a 
statement that accompanied its submission 
to the Council: “It is apparent that we 
are chiefly concerned in obtaining a criti- 
cal judgment as to what elements of the 
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present program in elementary education 
should be continued and what, if any, 
should be eliminated, impeded or per- 
mitted to slip into oblivion. In this con- 
nection your committee takes the position 





that it wishes only to aid the council and 
the Department in bringing together such 
data as will be useful in shaping the 
course of elementary education in the 
years that lie immediately ahead. 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH CONFERENCE 


The Educational Research Association 
of New York State in collaboration with 
the research staff of the State Education 
Department conducted a conference on 
educational research in Albany on Oc- 
tober 12th. The theme of the conference 
was “ The Research Function of a State 
School System.” To the conference were 
invited representatives of the various edu- 
cational associations and the universities 
and colleges of the State. _Round-table 
discussion groups embracing the follow- 
ing topics were organized by the chair- 
men indicated : 

Industrial and Vocational Education, 
Lynn A. Emerson, Cornell University 

The Curriculum in the Public Schools 
of the State, Russell T. Gregg, Syracuse 
University 

Adaptations to Individual Differences, 
Ethel L. Cornell, State Education De- 
partment 


Reorganization of Administrative 


Units, Julian E. Butterworth, Cornell 
University 
Articulation between Secondary 


Schools and Colleges, Hugh H. Stewart, 
Mount Vernon 

Each group discussed outstanding re- 
search in the particular field, research 
that needs to be done and the implemen- 


tation of research already done. 
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Speakers at the general session were: 
Dr Martin P. Catherwood, Cornell Uni- 
versity, chairman of the State Planning 
Council; Dr Joseph A. Baer, director of 
research, State Education Department, 
Hartford, Conn.; Dr George D. Strayer, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Doctor Catherwood indicated how edu- 
cational research fits into the broad 
pattern of state planning. Doctor Baer 
pointed out the common elements of edu- 
cational problems in the different states 
and showed how educational research in 
a state school system is related to the 
research of the United States Office of 
Education. 
function and organization of research in 
the New York State school system. He 
placed the 


Doctor Strayer discussed the 


particular emphasis upon 


importance of educational leadership 
based upon research. 

At a dinner meeting those attending 
the conference heard the report of a com- 
mittee appointed to draft a program of 
research for New York State. Members 
Burke, 
chairman, Jacob S. Orleans, Paul J. 
Kruse, Claude L. Kulp and Harry P. 
Smith. 
tative report, this committee was asked 


of the committee were Arvid J. 


After some discussion of the ten- 


to continue its work and to report at the 


holiday meeting of the Educational Re 
search Association. 
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School and Public Lilraries 








MAGAZINES FOR 


A list of periodicals recommended for 
use in elementary schools has been com- 
piled by the school library supervisors of 
the Department. In presenting it to 
schools they remind school officials that 
boys and girls enjoy magazines. In many 
schools and libraries they turn to maga- 


At a 


time when change is following change 


zines with interest and purpose. 


very rapidly in the world of public affairs 
and in the world of science, they find 
At- 


tractive magazines arriving at monthly or 


periodicals increasingly important. 


weekly intervals bring recent information, 
fresh entertainment and new pictures to 
the school’s supply of reading materials 
and thereby stimulate reading. 
Furthermore, boys and girls need guid- 
ance in selecting magazines and help in 
acquiring the habit of reading those that 
are worth while. The large collections 
of magazines varying so greatly in quality 
and appeal which are displayed so widely 
make 


realize that children and young people 


parents, teachers and librarians 
must have wise and skilful guidance, if 
they are to develop good standards of 
taste and judgment and ability to dis- 
criminate. 

The number of periodicals for children 
in the upper grades is greater than the 
number of periodicals for the children in 
lower grades, since there are only one or 
two periodicals that children of average 
ability can read for themselves during 
their first three or four school years. It 
is pointed out, however, that very young 
children will, of course, enjoy looking at 
the pictures and hearing some of the 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 


stories in books and magazines that they 


are not able to read. Also, when interest 
in a particular subject is high and when 
the need for certain information is great, 
boys and girls will use adult magazines 
and newspapers as well as those planned 
and published particularly for them. 

It is recommended that periodicals be 


be Xt »k 


equipped to handle magazine subscrip- 


ordered through a_ local store 


tions or through a magazine agency so 

that reduced club rates may be obtained. 

Some of the reliable agencies are: 

The American News Company, Inc., 131 Varick 
st.. New York, N. Y. (Branches in Albany, 
Buffalo, Rochester and Syracuse ) 

F. W. Faxon, 83 Francis st., Boston, Mass. 

Franklin Square Agency, 49 E. 33d st., New 
York, N. Y. 

Herman Goldberger, 
Mass. 

The Mayfair Agency, 51 E. 33d st., New York, 
is 

Moore-Cottrell Subscription 
Cohocton, N. Y. 


179 Lincoln st., Boston, 


Agency, North 
In this list the numbers in curves at the 

end of each item indicate the grades in 

which the particular title is often used. 


Monthly. The Youth’s Com- 
panion combined with the American Boy, 7430 


American Boy. 


Second blvd, Detroit, Mich. $1.50 (6-9) 

The American Girl. Monthly. Girl Scouts 
Inc., 14 W. 49th st., New York, N. Y. $1.50 
(6-9) 

American Junior Red Cross News. Monthly, 
Sept—May. American National Red Cross, 
17th and D st., Washington, D. C. 50c (4-8) 

Boy’s Life. Monthly. Boy Scouts of America, 
2 Park av., New York, N. Y. $1.50 (6-9) 

Child Life. Monthly. Rand McNally & Com- 
pany, 536 S. Clark st., Chicago, Ill. $2.50 


(4-8) 
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Curtis Publishing Co., 
(3-4) 


Jack and Jill. Monthly. 
Philadelphia, Pa. $2 

The Junior Natural History Magazine. 
Monthly. American Museum of Natural 
History. Central Park at 79th st., New York, 
N. Y. $1 (5-7) 

National Geographic. Monthly. National Geo- 
graphic Society, Washington, D. C. $3 (in- 
cluding membership in National Geographic 
Society) (To obtain at this price order di- 
rectly from The National Geographic Society, 
Hubbard Memorial Hall, Washington, D. C.) 
(1-12) 

Nature Magazine. Monthly, Oct—May inclu- 
sive, bimonthly June—Sept. inclusive. Ameri- 
can Nature Ass’n, 1214 16th st., Washington, 
D. C. $3 (6-12) (Used in all grades for 
pictures and through teachers) 

Popular Mechanics Magazine. Popular Me- 
chanics Co., 200 E. Ontario st., Chicago, III. 
$2.50 (6-12) 

Popular Science. Monthly. Popular Science 
Publishing Co., Inc., 353 Fourth av., New 
York, N. Y. $1.50 (6-12) 

Sky. Monthly. The Hayden Planitarium, 
American Museum of Natural History, New 
York, N. Y. $1.50 

Story Parade. Monthly. Story Parade, Inc., 
70 Fifth av., New York, N. Y. $2 (5-8) 

World Horizons. Monthly, Sept—June. Welles 

Publishing Co., Wellesley, Mass. $3 (7-12) 
4H-Horizons published by the same or- 

ganization will appeal particularly to mem- 

bers of 4-H Clubs. 


Magazines Planned Particularly for Use as 
Tools of Instruction 


The prices given are for single subscriptions. 
For information regarding reduced prices for 
quantity orders address the publishers. 


News, Public Affairs 

Building America; a photographic magazine of 
modern problems. Monthly, Oct-—May. Pub- 
lished for the Society of Curriculum Study 
by E. M. Hale & Co., 5193 Plankinton arcade, 
Milwaukee, Wis. $2 a set (4-9) 

Current Events. Weekly during school year 
(7-9) 

school year. 
(8-10) 


American Education Press. 75c 
Every Week. Weekly during 


American Education Press. $1 
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Junior Review. Weekly, Sept—June. Civic 
Education Service, 744 Jackson pl., Washing- 
ton, D. C. $1.20 (7-9) 

Junior Scholastic. Weekly during school year 
Scholastic Corp., 430 Kinward av., Dayton, 
Ohio. $1 (6-9) 

Weekly News Review. Weekly, Sept.—June 
(except 2 issues in December). Civic Edu- 
cation Service, 744 Jackson pl., Washington, 
D. C. $1.20 (8-12) 

Young America. Weekly during school year. 
Eton Publishing Corp., 32 E. 57th st., New 
York, N. Y. $1 for 42 issues. (6-9) 


Reading 

My Weekly Reader. 
year. American Education Press. 
ate editions: No. 1, grade 1; No. 2, grade 2; 
No. 3, grade 3; No. 4, grade 4; No. 5, grades 
5—6. Single subscriptions, each 75c a year. 


Weekly during school 


5 separ- 


Science 

Cornell Rural School Leaflets. 4 issues a year 
(Sept., Nov., Jan., May) September number 
is for teachers; the others, for pupils. New 
York State College of Agriculture, Ithaca, 
nu... (7-9) 


Current Science. 


Free on request. 
Weekly during school year 


American Education Press. 75c (7-12) 


——() 


LIBRARY DATES 
The midwinter meeting of the Ameri- 
can Library Association will be held at 
the Drake Hotel in Chicago, December 
27th—30th. 
The 62d 


Library Association will be 


annual conference of the 
American 
held May 26th—June Ist in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


the Taft Auditorium and the exhibits and 


General sessions will be held at 


group meetings at the Netherland Plaza 


Hotel. 


Dr Clyde B. Moore, professor of edu 
Cornell 
principal address at the dedication of the 
Scio Central School on October 19th. 


cation at University, gave the 
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SCHOOL BOARDS ASK STATE AID RESTORATION 


Restoration of full state aid for educa- 
tion for the current school year in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the law was 
asked in resolutions unanimously adopted 
by the New York State School Boards 
Association at its annual meeting on 
October 24th in Syracuse. The resolu- 
tions regarding state aid read: 


Wuereas, The resolutions adopted by this 
association during the past few years indicate 
clearly that it is the consensus of opinion of 
the school boards of New York State that 
pegging of state aid at a fixed amount is 
objectionable and that a percentage cut pro- 
duces a situation of great unfairness and 
difficulty for the rural areas in particular, and 
that the plan for distribution of the amount 
yielded by the Friedsam formula is the best 
method yet devised and gives the greatest 
assurance of equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity for all the boys and girls in New York 
State, therefore 

Be it Resolved, That the New York State 
School Boards Association intensify its support 
of all measures designed to reduce and ulti- 
mately remove the inequalities of educational 
opportunity throughout New York State, and 


Be it further Resolved, That this association 
maintains the valid right of every school board 
to the full appropriation in accordance with 
the provisions of the Friedsam Law, and that, 
pending an impartial study of the Friedsam 
formula for state aid and the propriety of its 
provisions in the light of present educational 
needs in the State, this association maintains 
the right of all school boards to restoration 
of state aid cuts for the current school year. 


Be it further Resolved, That the officers of 
the association are requested to give every 
possible assistance to the Board of Regents in 
the execution of the Regents resolution of 
July 28, 1939, which provides for a committee 
to study ways and means of revising the 
Friedsam formula for the purpose of removal 
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of inequalities, extension of equalization of 
educational opportunity, and modification of the 
detailed provisions in such a manner as to 
comprehend the valuable findings of the Regents’ 
Inquiry report, and, at the same time, make 
the raising of funds in support of education 
compatible with conditions throughout the State 
with respect to taxation. 

Other resolutions adopted by the asso- 
ciation include the following : 

Requesting earlier payment of state aid 

Advocating state aid for kindergartens 

Recommending that state aid for exist- 
ing and future central schools be main- 
tained, with possible adjustment of the 
building quota and so-called “ double aid 


, 


quota ’ 

Urging legislation compelling the re- 
tirement of teachers at age 65 on and 
after July 1, 1944 

Favoring centralization on the lines of 
the present law, plus the provisions of 
the permissive centralization bill defeated 
in the 1939 Legislature 

Maintaining the policy that public funds 
shall be used for public schools only, but 
commending to the consideration of all 
boards the resolution of the Board of 
Regents with respect to religious edu- 
cation 

Seeking modification of the law regard- 
ing transportation of pupils to nonpublic 
schools to eliminate inequalities 

Naming a committee to recommend 
changes in the Education Law and 
Regents Rules to remove inequalities in 
educational opportunity and incompati- 
bilities with regard to the wealth and tax- 
paying ability of the public 
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Authorizing the executive committee to 
develop comprehensive plans for (1) 
the reorganization and coordination of 
the tax structure of the State on the 
principle of levying taxes according to 
ability to pay; (2) workable policies for 
the establishment on the part of the school 
of the closest possible relationship with 
the democratic forces of the community 
and the formation of boards of education 
representative of the people; (3) the or- 


ganization of the life and program of the 








schools to develop in the pupils those 
traits and dispositions essential to the 
democratic way of living. 

Officers elected at the meeting are: 
president, Homer Browning, Ambherst ; 
vice presidents—city section, Russell 
M. L. Carson, Glens Falls ; village section, 
Wilfred B. Reamer, Elmont; central sec- 
tion, Glenn E. Matthews, Greece; rural 
section, Niles Grover, South New Berlin; 
treasurer, Clyde B. Moore, Ithaca. 
W. A. Clifford, of Mount Vernon, is 
executive secretary. 


A. W. TRAINOR HEADS DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS 


A. Winfield Trainor, superintendent of 
schools of the fourth supervisory district 
of Lewis county, was elected president of 
the New York State Association of Dis- 
trict Superintendents at the annual meet- 
ing of the association, held October 11th- 
12th in New York City. Other officers 
elected are: first vice president, William 
D. Aker, superintendent of the third 
supervisory district of Schoharie county ; 
second vice president, Zena R. Travis, 
superintendent of the fourth supervisory 
district of Delaware county; secretary, 
Mrs M. C. McWhorter, superintendent 
of the second supervisory district of Che- 
mung county; treasurer, James G. Pratt, 
superintendent of the fourth supervisory 
district of Chautauqua county. The pro- 
gram of the meeting was devoted to a 
consideration of ‘“ The Social Studies 
Program in Supervisory Districts.” 

Resolutions adopted include the fol- 
lowing : 

Reaffirming the belief of the association 
in the justice and need of full state aid 


for schools 
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Recommending the adoption of a work- 
able master plan of reorganization of 
central rural school districts in the State 

Commending the Board of Regents for 
its action lengthening the general elemen- 
tary course in normal schools to four 
years 

Advocating a tenure law for teachers 
in rural areas giving superintendents 
nominating power in common school dis- 
tricts for all teachers, and in union free 
and central rural school districts for the 
principals and teachers 

Recommending that the lending of lan- 
tern slides and traveling libraries be con- 
tinued as state services 

Favoring state aid for kindergartens 

— 

Margaret E. Tuger, beloved school 
teacher and principal of Herkimer, died 
on October 5th at the age of 74 years. 
She had been connected with the Herki- 
mer schools since 1891 and for many 
years had been principal of the elemen- 
tary school which in 1932 was named the 
Margaret E. Tuger School in her honor. 
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SURPLUS FOOD AVAILABLE FOR SCHOOLS 


The Federal Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration has announced an expansion of 
its program of donating surplus agricul- 


tural commodities to free school lunch 
programs supplementing the diet of 


undernourished children. 

The corporation purchases agricultural 
surpluses from farmers in areas of over- 
production, and donates the surpluses 
thus secured to state welfare agencies in 
the several states for distribution to the 
needy. The certification of eligible re- 
cipients and direct supervision of the dis- 
tribution of these surpluses are done by 
the state welfare agencies. 

Last 800,000 
children in more than 14,000 
throughout the country received free 
school lunches which were prepared in 
whole or in part from surplus commodi- 
ties donated by the corporation. 


year undernourished 


schools 


The results of last year’s operation were 
so encouraging that the corporation has 
made public its plans for expanding the 
free school lunch program to take care 
of as many as five million children. 

These free school lunches are made 
possible by local sponsors, such as parent- 
teacher associations, boards of education, 
civic organizations, teachers and others 
interested in child welfare. 

Many of these free school lunches last 
year were served in schools in the rural 
areas of the country, and often the initia- 
tive in providing such meals was taken 
by the individual teachers, particularly 
home economics teachers, in addition to 
their regular teaching duties. 

State welfare agencies are now author- 
ized to donate to educational institutions 
that provide a home economics education 
program, surplus commodities for use not 
only in free school lunches, but also in 
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food and nutrition teaching in elementary 
and secondary schools, and in classes for 
adult homemakers. 

Information regarding details of this 
offer may be obtained from local city or 
county welfare commissioners. 








0 


ESSAY CONTEST 


The Ladies Auxiliary to the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars is sponsoring an essay 
contest open to high school pupils on the 
subject of “‘ The Benefits of Democracy.” 
First prize in the contest will be $1000 
in cash; second prize will be $500 and 
there will be 22 other cash awards. 
Essays must be 500 to 1000 words in 
length and are to be submitted to the 
state contest committee by February 22, 
1940. The state chairman of the essay 
contest is Ada Goldberg, 1088 Blake ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


——_O0—__ 


CONTEST FOR TEACHERS 


The Instructor magazine has announced 
a contest based on the use of the school’s 
environment, open to teachers of the first 
eight grades. The contest will 
January 15, 1940. The names of the 
three prize winners will be announced in 
May 1940. The prize-winning reports 
will appear in The Instructor as soon as 
possible after the awards are made. 


close 


The purpose of the contest is to stimu- 
late teachers to use their environment in 
making their teaching a more vital experi- 
ence. Helen Hay Heyl, Chief of the 
Bureau of Curriculum Development of 
the Department, will be one of the judges 
of the contest. 
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ANALYZE BUDGETS 

The Rochester and Schenectady boards 
of education have recently issued attrac- 
tive pamphlets analyzing their budgets 
and explaining the services of the schools 
pictorially and graphically. 

The Rochester pamphlet is_ entitled 
“ Devoted to Democracy.” By means of 
pictures and text the booklet explains how 
Rochester schools attempt to provide for 
all the children of all the people the fullest 
development of the powers of each one, 
cultivate sound human relationships and 
teach the fundamental obligations as well 
as the rights of citizenship in a democ- 
racy. An analysis of the major classi- 
fications of expenditures for the schools 
is included. 

The Schenectady pamphlet describes 
briefly the elements that make up educa- 
tion, including the building, the equip- 
ment, the atmosphere, the teacher, the 
specialist, the curriculum and the com- 
munity, and then explains that all have a 
definite contribution to make to the effec- 
tive living and learning of children. The 
Schenectady pamphlet also analyzes the 
major items of school expense. 





ABOUT NEW YORK CITY 

New York Advancing is the title of a 
270-page book published by New York 
City to present the work of the depart- 
ments of the city government. Included 
are articles on city planning, safety, living 
conditions, recreation, education, law en- 
actment and enforcement, personnel and 
business management. The book contains 
more than 100 pictures and charts. It 


may be obtained from the Municipal 
Reference Library, Municipal Building, 


New York City, at 50 cents a copy. 
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BUILDING PLANS 

Plans approved by the 
School 
Department include the following: 


Division of 


Suildings and Grounds of the 


Mechanicville, remodeling and_ repairing 
School 4, $25,000; approved October 13th 

Cambridge, fuel burning equipment in high 
school, $1213.70; approved October 17th 

Hunter-Tannersville, construction of athletic 
fields and improvement of grounds of buildings 
in central district, $24,967; approved October 
17th 

Greenburgh, painting; plumbing and heating 


alterations for School 1, $4200; approved 


October 24th 

Roscoe, grading and 
grounds and athletic site, $28,620; approved 
October 25th 


landscaping school 


Delhi, grading of central school grounds, 
$35,000; approved November 3d 

Seneca Falls, repairs to roof of Mynderse 
Academy, $2500; approved November 6th 

Genoa, landscaping for Junior High School, 
$4000; approved November 6th 

Hyde Park, landscaping of East Park High 
School grounds, $29,150; approved November 
9th 


Preliminary Plans 

Preliminary plans have been submitted 
for the following projects: 

Balmville, recreational area 

Argyle, athletic field 

Wellsville, proposed fire escape 

East Pembroke, landscape plan 

South Kortright, landscaping 

Roscoe, bus garage 

Northport, recreational development 

Tioga Center, new bus garage 


District 9, Penfield, addition to school 


Two new school buildings have recently 
been opened in Brooklyn. They are 
Public School 213 and Public School 244. 
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READING LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


PREPARED BY MARY EASTWOOD AND ANNE SUMNER JENKS, NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY 


The following list of new books has 
been prepared by the book information 
section of the New York State Library 
to answer the requests of individuals and 
reading clubs for information regarding 
recommended books for fall and winter 
reading. 

The list is aimed to meet the needs 
of those who wish to be entertained by 
the lighter book and those more serious 
readers in search of both the timely and 
the enduring in fiction and nonfiction. 


Fiction 

Brown, Mrs Zenith (Leslie Ford, David 
Frome, pseuds.) Three bright pebbles. 
Farrar. $2 

Buck, P. S. The patriot. Day. $2.50 

Carr, J. D. (Carr Dickson, Carter Dickson, 
pseuds.) The reader is warned. Morrow 
$2 
$2 


Dane, Clemence, pseud. Arrogant history of 
White Ben. Doubleday. $2.50 
Fisher, D. C. Seasoned timber. 
$2.50 
Fisher, Vardis. 
Harper. $3 


Harcourt. 


Children of God; an Ameri- 


can epic. 


Forbes, Esther. The general’s lady. Har- 
court. $2.50 
Forester, C. S. Flying colours. Little. 
$2.50 
This is also included in his Captain 
Horatio Hornblower. 3v. in 1 (Little 
$2.75) which contains in addition, two 


earlier books about Captain Hornblower’s 
exploits, Beat to quarters and Ship of the 


line. 
Fry, Mrs D. W. The priory. Macmillan. 
$2.50 
Godden, Rumer, pseud. Black narcissus. 
Little. $2.50 
Golding, Louis. Mr Emmanuel. Viking 
Press. $2.50 


Groseclose, E. E. Ararat. Carrick. $2.50 
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Purslane. Univ. of North 
$2.50 


Royal escape. 


Harris, \/rs B. K. 
Carolina Press. 
Heyer, Georgette. 
day. $2.50 
Heyward, Du Bose. 
Farrar. $2 
Household, Geoffrey. 
tic Monthly Press bks) 


Double- 
Star spangled Virgin. 


Rogue male. (Atlan- 
Little. $2 


Kaye-Smith, Sheila. Valiant woman. Har- 
per. $2.50 

Manning, Mary. Mount Venus. Houghton. 
$2.50 

Marquand, J. P. Wickford Point. Little. 
$2.75 

Marsh, Ngaio. Overture to death. Furman. 
$2 


Norway, N.S. (Nevil Shute, pseud.) Ordeal. 
Morrow. $2.50 


Page, Elizabeth. Tree of liberty. Farrar. 
$3 

Rhode, John, psewd. & Carr, J. D. Fatal 
descent. Dodd. $2 

Steinbeck, John. Grapes of wrath. Viking 
Press. $2.75 


Thane, Elswyth, pseud. Tryst. Harcourt. $2 


Thirkell, Angela. The Brandons. Knopf. 
$2.50 
Vance, Ethel, pseud. Escape. Little. $2.50 


Wodehouse, P. G. Uncle Fred in the spring- 
time. Doubleday. $2 
Nonfiction 
Abbott, E. C. & Smith, H. H. 


them north; recollections of a cowpuncher. 
Farrar. $3 


We pointed 


Baker, S. J. Fighting for life [auto- 
biography]. Macmillan. $2.75 

Barzun, Jacques. Of human freedom. (At- 
lantic Monthly Press bks) Little. $2.50 


Beard, C. A. & Beard, M. R. America in 
midpassage. (v. 3 of Rise of American 
civilization.) Macmillan. $3.50 

Bertram, J. M. Unconquered; journal of a 
year’s adventures among the fighting peas- 


ants of North China. Day. $3 
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Birkeland, Joran. Birchland; a journey 
home to Norway. Dutton. $2.50 

Block, Mrs A. C. Changing world in plays 
and theatre. Little. $2.75 

Borkenau, Franz. The new German empire. 
Viking Press. $2 

Bryson, Lyman. Which way America? com- 
munism—fascism—democracy. (People’s 
lib.) Macmillan. 60c 

Canby, H. S. Thoreau. Houghton. $3.75 

Capek, Karel. Travels in the North; tr. by 
M. & R. Weatherall. Macmillan. $2.25 

Carmer, C. L. The Hudson. (Rivers of 
America) Farrar. $2.50 

Casteret, Norbert. Ten years under the 
earth; tr. and ed. by Barrows Mussey. 
Greystone Press. $3 

Cecil, E. C. D., lord. Young Melbourne, 
and the story of his marriage with Caro- 
line Lamb. Bobbs. $3 

Commager, H. S. & Nevins, Allan, eds. 
Heritage of America. Little. $4 

Crow, Carl. Chinese are like that. Harper. 
$3 

Darling, F. F. Wild country; a Highland 
naturalist’s notes and pictures. Macmillan. 
$2.75 

Dean, V. M. Europe in retreat. Knopf. $2 

Edman, Irwin. Philosopher’s holiday. Vik- 
ing Press. $2.75 

Ewen, David. Men and women who make 
music. Crowell. $2.75 

Fearn, Mrs A. W. My days of strength; an 
American woman doctor’s forty years in 
China. Harper. $3 

Feiwel, T. R. No ease in Zion. Knopf. 
$3.75 

Fergusson, Erna. Venezuela. Knopf. $3 

Firestone, C. B. Bubbling waters. McBride. 
$2.75 

Gedye, G. E. R. Betrayal in Central Europe; 
Austria and Czechoslovakia. Harper. $3.50 

Gunther, John. Inside Asia. Harper. $3.50 

Hard, Walter. Vermont valley. Harcourt. 
$2.50 

Hartley, Dorothy. Irish holiday. McBride. 
$2.50 

Heiser, Victor. You're the doctor. Norton. 
$2.50 

Hindus, Maurice. We shall live again. 
Doubleday. $3 

Jaques, Mrs F. P. Canoe country. Univ. of 
Minnesota Press. $2.50 
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Kohl, E. E. Land of the Burnt Thigh. 
Funk. $3 

Lazaron, M. S. Common ground; a plea for 
intelligent Americanism. Liveright. $2.50 

Lerner, Max. It is later than you think; the 

need for a militant democracy. Viking 

Press. $2.50 

Lin, Adet, & Lin, Anor. Our family. Day. 
$2 

Lockley, R. M. I know an island. Appleton- 
Century. $3 

Millay, E. St V. Huntsman, what quarry? 
[poems] Harper. $2 

Mottram, R. H. Autobiography with a dif- 
ference. Appleton-Century. $3.50 

Overstreet, B. W. A search for a self. Har- 
per. $2.50 

Partridge, Bellamy. Country lawyer. (Whit- 
tlesey House pub.) McGraw. $2.75 

Phelps, W. L. Autobiography with letters. 
Oxford Univ. Press. $3.75 

Pinkerton, Kathrene. Wilderness wife. Car- 
rick. $2.75 

Roosevelt, Hall, & McCoy, S. D. Odyssey 
of an American family; an account of the 
Roosevelts and their kin as travelers, from 
1613 to 1938. Harper. $3.75 

Saint Exupéry, Antoine de. Wind, sand and 
stars; tr. from the French by Lewis Galan- 
tiére. Reynal. $2.75 

Scudder, Townsend. Jane Welsh Carlyle. 
Macmillan. $3.50 

Sheean, Vincent. Not peace but a sword. 
Doubleday. $3 

Shepard, Odell. Connecticut, past and pres- 
ent. Knopf. $3.50 

Skinner, C. O. Dithers and jitters. Dodd. 
$2 

Streeter, Edward. Daily except Sundays. 
Simon. $1.25 

Sullivan, Mark. Education of an American 
[an autobiography]. Doubleday. $3.50 

Tarbell, I. M. All in the day’s work; an 
autobiography. Macmillan. $3.50 

Thompson, Dorothy. Let the record speak. 
Houghton. $2.75 

Thompson, Flora. Lark Rise. 
Univ. Press. $3.50 

Timbres, Harry, & Timbres, Rebecca. We 
didn’t ask Utopia; a Quaker family in 
Soviet Russia. Prentice-Hall. $2.50 

Train, Arthur. My day in court. Scribner. 
$3.50 


Oxford 






Untermeyer, Louis. From another world; 
the autobiography of Louis Untermeyer. 
Harcourt. $3 

Vallentin, Antonina. 
by E. W. Dickes. 


Leonardo da Vinci; tr. 
Viking Press. $3.75 
Van Paassen, Pierre. Days of our years 
[autobiography]. Hillman. $3.50 
Waln, Nora. Reaching for the stars. (At- 
lantic Monthly Press bks) Little. $3 


This was a poet; a critical 
Scribner. 


Whicher, G. F. 
biography of Emily Dickinson. 
$3 

Whitman, Willson. 
power along the Tennessee river. 
Press. $3 

Young, A. M. 
Morrow. $3 


God's valley; people and 
Viking 


Imperial Japan. 1926-1938. 





SCHOOLS ADMITTED 
(Concluded from page 71) 

These central schools replace a number 
of the institutions which the Regents 
from the roll of accredited 
The list of schools dropped 
East Worcester Union School, 
Union School, Cato High 
School, Meridian High School, East 
Springfield Union School, Springfield 
Center High School, Schenevus High 
School, Maryland Union School, West- 
ford Union School. 


dropped 
schools. 
follows: 
Stockton 


The Academy of the Sacred Heart of 
Mary, New York City, was advanced in 
grade from a three-year school to a four- 


year high school. 

The following changes in name were 
approved: Deposit High School to 
Deposit Central School; East Bloomfield 
High School to Bloomfield Central 
School; Ellenburg High School to Ellen- 
burg Central School; Middlebury Aca- 
demy and High School to Wyoming 
Central School; Union Free School No. 
6, Town of Greenburgh, Westchester 
county, to Edgemont School; Greigsville 
High School to York Central School 

The Regents granted provisional char- 
ters to The Adult School of Pelham, Inc., 
and Margaretville Free Library. 

An absolute charter was granted to the 
Arvilla E. Diver Memorial Library, 
Schaghticoke. 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS 


Associated Academic Principals, Syra- 
cuse, December 27th—29th 

Educational Research Association of New 
York State, Syracuse, December 27th 

New York State Association of Elemen- 
tary Principals, Syracuse, December 
27th-29th 

New York State Science Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Syracuse, December 27th—28th 

New York State Health and Physical 
Education Association, Syracuse, De- 
cember 26th—28th 

Conference of Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction in Elementary Schools, 
Albany, May 13-14, 1940 

Council of School Superintendents, Sara- 
nac Inn, September 22-24, 1940 


0 


GOOD WILL CRUISE 


Seven hundred fifty American teachers 
on a chartered steamship participated in 
a combination good will cruise of 15,000 
miles to 15 South American ports and a 
conference of the World Federation of 
Education Associations during the past 
summer. A pamphlet giving the history, 
aims and objectives of the organization 
may be obtained from the office of its 
secretary general, 1201 16th street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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